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jJoblessness at 6.9 Percent, 
Ailits Postwar March Record 
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Easter Recess Ends: 


recess, 


Congress Gets Set 
For New Vote Tests 


By Gene Zack 


The 87th Congress prepared for a finish fight on minimum wage 
kegislation and passage of social security improvements-—two of 
mihe five measures on Pres. John F. Kennedy’s anti-recession priority 
list—as congressmen trooped back to the nation’s capital after the 


After three months of operation, 
Congress could point to two other 
mm aiti-Tecession measures: temporary 


and separate House and Senate 


Kohler Strike Marks 
Seventh Anniversary 


Seven years after the start 
of the Auto Workers strike at 
the Kohler Co. in Sheboy- 
fan, Wis., workers inched a 
step closer to final settlement 
of a National Labor Relations 
Board decision holding the 


Peny’s plea that adjudication 
its attack on the NLRB de- 


been rehired since the. 
board decision. The 


unemployment compensation bene- 


bills on area redevelopment. 

The fifth priority measure—ex- 
tension of aid to dependent chil- 
dren to cover families of jobless 
workers—has been passed by the 
House and is now awaiting action 
by the Senate Finance Committee. 

In_ addition, Congress has put 

its stamp of approval on Admin- 
istration requests for participa- 
tion in the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, increased support 
prices on feed grains, extension 
of the sugar import quota law, 
and authorization to the Presi- 
dent to reorganize executive 
agencies. 

These actions came after proce- 
dural battles which stalled routine 
organization in the opening days 
of the session. The House settled 
its organizational fight by voting 
217 to 212 to enijarge the Rules 
Committee to break a 23-year 
blockade of liberal legislation by a 
conservative Republican - southern 
Democratic coalition, The Senate 


-|organized after voting, by a 50-46 


margin, to defer action on possible 
rules changes making it easier to 
shut off filibusters. 
Kennedy victories came by hair- 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Union Marks 
Triangle Fire 
Anniversary 


New York—Fifty years after 
the Triangle Shirtwaist Co. fire, 
unions still are battling delays in 
legislation to protect workers 
from death and injury. 

That note was sounded by 
Pres. David Dubinsky of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers at a 
memorial service attended by 
more than a dozen survivors of 
the tragic fire in which 146 garment 
workers died in 1911. 

As a fire bell tolled slowly and 

a Fire Dept. honor guard of 50 
men stood at attention, four vet- 
erans of the long fight for indus- 
trial safety placed a wreath at the 
corner of the building where 
workers were trapped in a gar- 
ment loft at Greene St. and 
Washington Pl.—Frances Per- 
kins, former secretary of labor; 
Rose Schneiderman, Pauline 
Newman, and Dubinsky. 

In a talk preceding the ceremony, 
Dubinsky lashed out at legislators 


-|who had rushed through passage of 


a bill delaying the effective date of 
new industrial fire hazard regula- 
tions by as much as one year. 

The ILGWU publication Justice 
called the bill a “firetrap” measure 
and charged that its passage was 
due to the direct intervention of 
State Industrial Commissioner Mar- 
tin Catherwood. 

Dubinsky recommended, and the 
meeting agreed, that a message of 
protest be sent to Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller (R) urging him to veto 
the bill. 

Fire Commissioner Edward’ F. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Warning Issued on 
Long-Term Danger 


By Robert B. Cooney 


Unemployment fell less than seasonally between February and 
March to a total of 5.5 million, the government reported as a spokes- 
man warned that even with an economic upturn unemployment will 
be “a serious problem for many months to come.” 


20-year high for the month. . 


for the month. The previous March 


s | high was 6.7 percent in 1958, when 


5.2 million were jobless. 

“The challenge of the next year 
is to put everybody to work” who 
wants to work, Labor Sec. Arthur 
J. Goldberg told a press conference 


F:\later in announcing the Administra- 


mFEFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the fire at the Triangle Shirtwaist Co. where 146 garment workers 
died was marked in New York City by more than a dozen survivors and other notables of the con- 
tinuing fight for worker safety. The picture shows Pres. David Dubinsky of the Ladies’ Garment 
gWorkers, at the speaker’s stand, and from left to right, Editor Leon Stein of Justice, ILGWU news- 
spaper; former Labor Sec. Frances Perkins; Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt: and four survivors of the garment 


tion’s objective of creating 7.3 mil- 
lion new jobs. 

“The job outlook is of great con- 
cern to the Administration,” Gold- 
berg stressed repeatedly. He said 
the goal of reducing unemployment 
to a 4 percent level would require 
a boost of $60 billion or over 10 
percent in the nation’s output if 
there are to be jobs for the current 
jobless, the net increase in the labor 
force, those on part-time and those 
whose work suffers the impact of 
automation and increasing produc- 
tivity. 

Dr. Seymour Wolfbein, Labor 
Dept. manpower expert, told re- 
porters the job summary for 
March underscores what Pres. 
Kennedy, Goldberg and others 
have been saying—that high job 
levels “will not resolve the unem- 
ployment problem and we will 
have a serious problem for many 
months to come.” 


(Continued on Page 8) 


The key seasonally adjusted rate® 
-3|of unemployment edged upward by 
3|0.1 percent to 6.9 percent for 
»|March, also a postwar record rate 


States Sign 
TUC Plan 


Agreements 


Nationwide coverage for the 
long-term jobless under the fed- 
eral program of temporary unem- 
ployment compensation benefits 
was assured as 49 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico agreed to participate in the 
plan. 

All but a handful of the 46 
million workers covered by the 
federal-state jobless insurance pro- 
gram live in those states which have 
submitted signed agreements to the 
Labor Dept. to pay the extended 
TUC aid, Labor Sec. Arthur J. 
Goldberg declared. 


Only Mississippi and the Vir- 
gin Islands still have not com- 
pleted arrangements to take part 
in the program, Goldberg said. 
He added that agreements from 
these states to pay added bene- 
fits, under the first anti-recession 
measure of the Kennedy Admin- 
istration to be enacted by Con- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Kansas ‘Work’ Forces 
Beaten on Ripper Bill 


Topeka, Kan.—Kansas anti-labor forces seeking to “put teeth 
into” the state’s constitutional ban on union shop agreements have 
won a court victory but suffered a legislative setback. 

The Kansas Supreme Court, overturning a lower court decision, 
has ruled that an agency shop agreement requiring non-members to 


bargains for them violates the state’s 
so-called “right-to-work” amend- 
ment. : 


On the legislative front, how- 
ever, a “ripper” bill which would 
have provided. mandatory jail 
sentences and triple civil dam- 
ages in cases involving either a 
union shop or agency shop agree- 
ment died on the House calendar | 
without coming to a vote. 


The bill, which had been ap- 
proved by the GOP-controlled 
House Labor Committee, also 
would have banned so-called “mass 
picketing.” It would have set a 
minimum penalty of one year in 


pay a service fee to the union which® 


prison for use of “force” or 
“threats” to keep strikebreakers 
from crossing a picket line, and 
would have made it unlawful for 
strikers to use “abusive or insulting 
language” when addressing strike- 
breakers or speaking of them with- 
in their hearing. : 
Other provisions of the bill, 
strongly supported by the “Kan- 
sans for the ‘Right-to-Work’” or- 
ganization, would have opened the 
door to harassment lawsuits against 
unions, required the licensing of 
business agents, compelled a state- 
conducted vote among all workers 
at least 15 days before a union 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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The Supreme Court on 
Apr.:3 turned down the com- | 
a | | 
- m | cision be transferred from | | 
Peals court to another appel- 
late court circuit in Chicago. | 
Be walkout began Apr. 5, | | 
Some of the fired strikers | | 
have 
25)... | | 
UAW has filed exceptions to 
Parts of the ruling, | | | 
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THESE LEAFLETS, pamphlets and other organizing aids are frome: a new kit prepared by the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Organization as tools in union organizing drives. The- new edition of “Or- 
ganizaids” combines samples of printed material available from the AFL-CIO with do-it-yourself 
suggestions on the techniques of preparing and illustrating mimeographed leaflets. The material ‘is 


available from the AFL-CIO Dept. of Organization, 815 16th St., 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Labor Board Lays Down Rule 
In Contested Subcontracting Case 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled that a business firm can end all jobs involved in 
a bargaining unit without negotiation with the union and contract out the work previously done by 
its own workers, provided the decision is made for “economic rather than discriminatory” reasons. 
The board, in a 3-1 decision, ruled that such an action by Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. of 
Emeryville, Calif., was not an unfair labor practice, though employes were: notified only four days 


before the expiration of the old con- 
tract and at a time when Steelwork- 
ers Local 1304 was unsuccessfully, 
seeking negotiations on a new agree- 
ment. 

In a dissent, NLRB Member 
John H. Fanning said the decision 


would mean that in the future, 


“employers by the simple expedient 
of unilaterally subcontracting work 
may abolish every job in a collec- 
tive bargaining unit and thereby 
eliminate union representation.” 


- The USWA, which had repre- 
sented Fibreboard’s 50 mainte- 
nance and powerhouse employes 
for 22 years, notified manage- 
ment May 26, 1959, of the un- 
ion’s demands as to wages, hours 


‘5 


and working conditions to re- 
place the existing contract due to 
expire July 31. A few days later 
the company acknowledged re- 
ceipt of the notification and 
promised to contact the union 
“at a later date regarding a meet- 
ing for this purpose.” 

During June and July the union 
was met with delays either because 
the director of industrial relations 
was out of town and unavailable 
or because he was attempting to 
arrange a bargaining session. 

On July 27, four days before 
the contract was to expire, the com- 
pany notified union representatives 
it had decided to contract out the 
work being performed by USWA 


Louis Marciante Dies; 


Headed N. J. 


Atlantic City, N. J.—Louis P. 


Federation 


Marciante, president of the New 


Jersey Federation of Labor for more than a quarter of a century, 
died here at the age of 62. He had been hospitalized with a heart 


ailment. 


Marciante, as a 16-year-old apprentice, joined Local 269 of the 


Intl. 
Workers in Trenton and in two 
years was elected business agent, 
later becoming president. After 
service with the Marine Corps dur- 
ing World War I, he was elected 
secretary of the Mercer County 
Building & Construction Trades 
Council and later president of the 
County Central Trades Council. 

_ AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler praised him as “a man 
whose leadership has contributed 


USWA Asks Better 


Kennecott Contract 
Phoenix, Ariz.—The Steelwork- 
ers will seek a 32-hour week with 
40-hour pay in addition to a “sub- 
stantial wage increase” and jobless 
pay benefits in upcoming negotia- 
tions with Kennecott Copper Corp. 


Brotherhood of Electrical® 


so much to the well-being of the 
American workers.” 

In a telegram of sympathy to 
his widow, Mrs. Louise Mar- 
ciante of Margate City, Meany 
and Schnitzler declared: “His 
dedication to the principles that 
represent the highest ideals of 
the labor movement will be re- 
membered by all trade union- 
ists.” 

Marciante was elected president 
of the state federation in 1934 and 
reelected ever since. A forceful 
speaker, he was regarded as one of 
the state’s most influential political 
leaders. 

Although he had to begin work 
before finishing high school, Mar- 
ciante had a lifetime interest in im- 
proving the state’s school system. 
He served for 12 years as a mem- 
ber of the Trenton Board of Edu- 
cation, 


members and that “in these cir- 
cumstances . . . negotiation of a 
new contract would be pointless.” 

The company said it had been 

studying the cost of doing main- 
tenance work for a two-year pe- 
riod before deciding to subcon- 
tract the work. The contractor 
finally selected was actually chos- 
en the day after the union was 
notified and the contract for the 
work was not signed until a week 
later. 

The contract for the work was 
given to Fluor Maintenance, Inc., 
which employs union workers. 

Despite USWA protests, the com- 
pany refused to negotiate on either 
the subcontracting decision or on 
termination pay. The three-mem- 
ber NLRB majority—Philip Ray 
Rodgers, Boyd Leedom and Joseph 
Alton Jenkins—said the company 
was not bound to negotiate since 
“no employes remained in the unit 
to be represented by the union.” 

In his dissent Fanning assailed 
what he termed the “inconsistency” 
of the majority, declaring that their 
decision was the same as saying 
that “discharging some employes 
in a unit without bargaining is un- 
lawful, but discharging all of them 
is not.” 


‘Union Vocabulary’ 
Given in 3 Languages 


can Regional Organization of Work- 
ers (ORIT) is distributing an un- 
usual trilingual “Trade Union Vo- 
cabulary” containing 462 common- 
ly-used trade union terms in Span- 
ish, English and Portuguese. 

The publication also outlines in 
each language the roles of ORIT, 
the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and the international 
trade secretariats. It was com- 
piled by the ORIT Education Dept. 
as one of the last acts of its di- 
rector, Daniel Benedict, former 
AFL-CIO staff member who has 
become inter-American secretary of 


the Intl. Metalworkers Federation 


| began on Apr. 1. 


Mexico City—The Inter-Ameri- 


4,500 in SIU Benefit: 


Seafarers 


4,500 sailors in the fleets of 22 
is featured among the new contra 


Gain Welfare Plan 


Detroit—A comprehensive health and welfare plan coy 


of the Seafarers in six Great Lakes ports. 
The plan, administered by three trustees from the SIU and and th 


on Lakes 


Great Lakes shipping companig 
ct provisions ratified by memben 


from shipping lines, is financed by 
an employer. contribution of 95 
cents per day for each unlicensed 
crewman in the 22 fleets. Pay- 
ment into the fund and benefits to 
the seamen and their dependents 


Major features of the new plan 
include a $4,000 death benefit, 
hospitalization for a maximum of 
120 days, payment of extra 
charges for hospital services and 
medicines up to $200, a $300 
surgical benefit and a $56 weekly 
sickness and accident benefit for 
a maximum of 26 weeks. 

Al Tanner, SIU vice president in 
charge of the Great Lakes District, 
hailed the plan as “a notable and 
outstanding contribution to the 
welfare and security of SIU mem- 
bers and their: families.” 

Pay Boosted Also 

The contract negotiations, which 
began in December, also produced 
an hourly wage increase of 6 cents 
for rated men and 4 cents for un- 
rated men retroactive to Mar. 1. 
New pay rates now range from 
$1.71 in the lowest job classifica- 
tions to $2.44 in the highest. 

A new job security feature won 
in bargaining provides that when a 
vessel goes out of service during 
the shipping season, the crew will 
be reassigned to other vessels within 
that fleet on the basis of their 


2,800 Out in 
Brooklyn Gas 
Pact Dispute 


Brooklyn—More than 2.8% 
members of the Transport Workey 
have struck the Brooklyn Unig 
Gas Co. for wage increases, jp, 
creased company contributions 
medical-hospital . plan costs, an 
other contract improvements. 

As negotiations were resumed g 
the request of Mayor Robert RF 
Wagner (D), TWU Local 101 «, 
tended its picket lines to the com 
pany’s Staten Island plant, to 9 
meter repair shops and to bank 
where company customers hay 
been paying their gas bills. 

The union and management 
broke off contract talks Mar, 2 
and the strike started Apr. 1. Wag. 
ner asked both parties to meet is 
his office after the strike startej 
and got resumption of negotiation § 

At the meeting, union spokes 
men objected to the failure of 
company Pres. John E, Heyla 
to attend. 

After a meeting of the soil 
in Brooklyn Borough Hall, Loci 
101 began distribution of 500,008 
leaflets in Brooklyn, Queens and 
Staten Island urging consumers to 
delay paying gas bills until the strike 
is settled and meters are read 
union meter-readers. 


seniority. 


Restrictive Laws Hit © 
At Canada’s New Party 


Ottawa, Ont.—Conservative forces in Canada are moving 
harass if not block trade unions seeking to combine with othe 
liberal elements to establish a new political party. 

In British Columbia the anti-labor Social Credit government ha 
already rammed through the legislature a law barring unions from § , 


politics—local, 
tional. 

In Ontario, Atty.-Gen. Kelso 
Roberts denounced union sup- 
port for the New Party, now 
coming into being as the result 
of efforts of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor and the Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation. 


In Quebec, cabinet officers said 
agency-shop ‘service payments to 
unions by non-members would be 
jeopardized. In Alberta it was 
charged that the province’s “leading 
Communists” were in the New 
Party—an accusation interpreted by 
union leaders as a prelude to ac- 
tion aimed at weakening the new 
group. . 


Contributions Banned 


The British Columbia law makes 
each union a “person” and denies 
“him” the right to contribute to any 
political party. Specifically, the 
law has these provisions: We: 

@ Trade unions may not direct- 
ly or indirectly contribute from 
membership dues—received either 
directly or through the checkoff— 
to any political candidate, political 
party or candidate not affiliated to 
any political party. 

@ The law applies even if every 
member of a local union votes in 
favor of making a political contri- 
bution. 

@ Each union is required to fur- 
nish its employers with a statutory 
declaration that it is complying 
with the law and intends to do so. 
It has been pointed out that no lo- 
cal union cap give a guarantee con-+ 
cerning expenditures by a body to 
which it pays dues, such as the 


provincial or na- 


spending any of their money on®@ 


CLC or an international union. 

The law applies to local central 
bodies as well as local unions. 

It was passed after bitter CCF 
defense was ground down by th 
sheer weight of the Social Credit 
majority. 


Con Ed Aids 
Tuition Under 
Union Pact 


New York—A unique compaty 
supported education program hi 
been worked out by Local 1-2 
the Utility Workers, which rept 
sents 25,000 workers employed 
Consolidated Edison here. Unde 
the agreement, the company wil 
pay 50 percent of costs of tuitios, 
up to $250 per year, for employ 
who desire to take school cours 
that will improve their chances fo 
advancement. 

There is no limitation on the typ? 
of study or the number of yeals 
Michael Sampson, the local’s bus 
ness manager, said in announcint | 
the agreement. They may be tech 
nical, general or Lae em 

“We started negotiating with 

the company on this issue becaus 
we’ve been disturbed over tht 
fact that the company went owt 
and hired people with certail 
skills, but made no effort to d& 
velop skills within the work 
force,” Sampson said. 

“We though that Con Ed work 
ers on the job should have a chan@# 
to improve and advance themselv@# 
and we're happy that the compall] 
sees it that way, too,” 


as 
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other Benefits Improved: 


To 8,500 


Pact Gives $5 Hike 


at Macy’s 


New York—An 11th-hour settlement, hammered out after 60 


jours of almost continual bargaining, has brought a $5 wage pack- 


the first department store agreem 


and improved pensions, health and welfare benefits to 8,500 
Macy’s department store employes. The pact, which also embodies 
ent on handling automation prob- | § 


jms, covers workers at the main 
Herald Square store here, as well 
sin branches in Flatbush, Jamaica, 
parkchester and White Plains. 

The automation agreement pro- 
yides that retraining shall be given 
workers assigned to new machinery 
and that workers permanently re- 
placed shall receive severance pay 
based on years of employment. 

Announcement of the settlement 
was made by Pres. Sam Kovenet- 
sky of Local 1-S of the Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store 
Workers, at a meeting at Manhat- 
tan Center. Since only 4,500 
workers could get in, an overflow 
meeting for another 1,500 workers 
was held at 500 Eighth Avenue. 


Kovenetsky announced the 


proposed contract direct from 

ae the marathon bargaining session 
- Wat B® where the pact had been worked 
meet 1 out, Settlement terms include a 
‘started | $3 increase retroactive to Feb. 1, 
tiation, B snd another $2 boost effective 
— Oct. 1. Minimum wages were 
Heyke raised from $46 to $50 and will 
\ dimb to $52 for the second year 
striken of the contract. 
1, Loci Pension payments increase from 
500,008 $35 to $50 per month for workers 
ens ani atage 65 with 25 years of service. 
imers to Anew feature grants $55 per month 
he strike 

read by 


ry 


ving to 
h other 


newly-formed National Advisory 
Joseph A. Beirne, president of 


ice. Payments to workers who re- 


remain unchanged. 

In addition to the major provi- 
sions, the health and welfare pro- 
gram has been improved and life 
insurance has been raised from 
$1,000 to $1,500. ; 

Agreement was reached with the 
aid of Harold Felix, city commis- 
sioner of labor, and George Mos- 
kowitz, chairman of the State Medi- 
ation Board. 

Kovenetsky described the agree- 
ment as a “guide post” in depart- 
ment store bargaining nationally. . 

The agreement, which climaxed 

four months of negotiations, 
came after a mass demonstration 
outside Macy’s Herald Square 
store by thousands of Gotham’s 
trade unionists, representing 50 
local and international unions. 
The rally was coordinated by the 
New York City Central Labor 
Council to demonstrate its sup- 
port of the Local 1-S members. 

The ratification meetings, which 
halted work in the five stores, were 
unanimous in approving the pact. 
While negotiations were under way, 
Local 1-S produced a television 
program which gave the union side 
of the controversy to the public. 


Beirne, Haggerty Named. 


Peace Corps Advisers 


Pres. John F. Kennedy has named two trade union leaders to a 


Council for the Peace Corps. 
the Communications Workers and 


im AFL-CIO vice president, and Pres. C. J. Haggerty of the fed- 


tration’s Building & Construction Trades Dept. were appointed to 


1ent has 


ns fra headed by Vice Pres. Lyndon B. 


Johnson. Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas is honorary 
chairman. 

Kennedy said the advisory group 
was set up to give the Peace Corps 
organization “guidance and coun- 
«lin the development of its activi- 
ties,” 

In another move to implement 
labor cooperation with the Peace 
Corps program, Harry H. Pol- 
lk of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Intl. Affairs was appointed as 
liaison for the Peace Corps and 


nion, 
| central 
ons. 
er CCF 
| by the 
1 Credit 


j the AFL-CIO. 
om pany: 
ram M8 | Dept. of Education — 
1 1-2 of Gi e 
h re ives Steward Tips 
loyed by “Twenty Ideas for Shop | 
Unde | Steward Meetings,” an illus- 
any Wil ® | tated four-page feature, ap- 
f tuition, | pears in the March-April is- 
employ & | me of Education News & 
| cours § | Views, published by the AFL- 
ances fo & | ClO Dept. of Education. Ed- 
tcation committees will find 
the typ’ | Meas in this article to im- 
of yeals B | Prove theirshop steward 
al’s bust programs. 
nouncing A report on a two-year un- 
be tec | lon leadership program now 
nal. going on at the University of 
ng with Chicago is contained in an- 
because ther article, “Workers Will 
ver je Read More Than You Think.” 
rent Also appearing in the new 
certaia § | kuue of Education News & 
t to de § | Views is the story of a week- 
tad seminar which the Texas 
State AFL-CIO runs for col- 
Ed work & | kge students. The students 
a chan@ | Pay their own way, make 
remselvet owa agenda and get the 
compali] on the labor movement 
from top state federation offi- 
tials, 
‘ ee 


the 33-member council which is? 


Pollak, who will serve without 
compensation, will work several 
days a week at Peace Corps head- 
quarters. He will assist in the de- 
velopment of projects involving 
workers in various trades and in 
recruiting and selection of partici- 
pants, and will advise on relations 
with unions in countries in which 
volunteers will serve. - 

Both Beirne and Haggerty have 
expressed strong support for the 
goals of the Peace Corps. 

Beirne described the Peace 
Corps as “a magnificent idea in 
the main line of the American 
hope for a peaceful and demo- 
cratic world.” He said “no 
other single proposal of the Ken- 
nedy Administration has created 
so much admiration and excite- 
ment at home and abroad.” 

Haggerty said the Peace’ Corps 
provides “an opportunity to utilize 
the keen abilities and skills of our 
young people” in the task of assist- 
ing.in solving world problems. 

He added: “Just as we mobilized 
our people for service in the Sea- 
bees in time of war, sO can we 
mobilize these vital human re- 
sources in time of peace.” 


NMU Fund Lists 
2,000th Pensioner 


New York—Veteran seaman 
Pablo Diaz has been informed by 
an old shipmate, Pres. Joseph Cur~ 
ran of the Maritime Union, that 
approval of his pension application 
has brought to 2,000 the number 
of retired seamen receiving benefits 
from the NMU-employer pension 
fund. 

Diaz will get benefits of $100 a 
month. He is 65, has been sailing 
in American-flag ship engine de- 
partments for 37 years, and joined 


[to workers with 30 years of serv-|{ 
tire with 15-to-24 years’ service || 


THE AYES HAD IT when union employes of five Macy department stores in th 
voted approval of new contract terms. - Some 4,500 members of Local 1-S, Retail, Wholesale & 
Department Store Workers crowded Manhattan Center when this picture was taken. 
meeting of 1,500 other workers also approved the settlement. 


e New York area 


An overflow 


Jobs Boosted 
By Tax Cut, 
AFM Finds 


New York—Last year’s reduc- 
tion in the federal cabaret tax— 
from 20 percent to the present 10 
percent—has boosted. night club 
bookings for professional musicians, 
increased their income an estimated 
$9 million a year and may have 
actually increased federal tax rev- 
enue, according to a survey by the 
Musicians, 

The union, which has fought for 
repeal of what it called the “dis- 
criminatory, job-destroying” tax on 
“live” entertainment at night clubs, 
said its locals have reported that 
bookings of musicians at cabarets 
increased an average of 34,861 
hours per week during the three 
months ending Jan. 31 over the 
comparable period the previous 
year. 


Projected on an annual basis, 
Pres. Herman D. Kenin said, this 
amounts to more than $9 mil- 
lion in added salaries for musi- 
cians, plus additional millions in 
wages of other cabaret workers, 


The rise in gross receipts plus 
the higher taxable earnings of work- 
ers resulted in higher federal tax 
revenue, Kenin noted. 


Sugar Mill | 
Strike Won in 


Puerto Rico 


San Juan, P. R.—Striking em- 
ployes in Puerto Rico’s South Coast 
sugar grinding mills have ended 
their recent strike after winning 
basic wage demands. - 

Wage rates rose to $1.10 an hour 
in the new contracts signed with 
the Packinghouse Workers. Earlier, 
employers had offered only about 
$1.06 an hour. Over 2,000 workers 
are affected by the new contract. 

Wage rates”in the mills are far 
higher than those paid to sugar 
plantation workers, who receive 
only about 50 cents an hour basic 
wage for their work in the fields. 

One of the plantations directly 
concerned by the strike of sugar 
workers was that of Luce & Co. 

A previous AFL-CIO news story, 
quoting a union statement that the 
company was owned or controlled 
by the family of Henry Luce of 
Time and Life magazines, has been 
denied by the publisher. Neither 
the publisher rior his family has 
any economic interest in Puerto 
Rican sugar cane farming, a spokes- 


NMU in 1937. 


man for Luce indicated, 


ACWA Tells South of 
Non-Union Sewell Plant 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Clothing Workers have launched an educa- 
tional campaign in southern states to inform union members, and 
all other consumers, that clothing produced by the giant Sewell 


Manufacturing Co. of Bremen, 
conditions. 


Ga., is made under non-union 


The union has been trying for 
25 years to organize Sewell, which 
is part of an industrial complex 
employing 4,000 workers in Geor- 
gia and Alabama. : 


ACWA Pres. Jacob Potofsky, 
in letters to all AFL-CIO city and 
state central bodies in the South 
asking their help, said the com- 
pany has employed every known 
anti-union technique to keep the 
union out of its plants. 


The company, Potofsky said, has 
been successful in keeping its em- 
ployes out of ACWA and has grown 
big while paying substandard wages. 

While 98 percent of the men’s 
clothing industry has been organ- 
ized, Sewell workers have been 
earning as much as 25 percent less 
than union workers with similar 
skills and occupations, the union 
said. 

Potofsky told AFL-CIO affiliates 
that many Sewell workers have 
signed ACWA cards through the 
years, but have been frustrated by 
intimidation, loss of jobs, and 
company threats of plant closings 
if the organizing drive succeeds, 

In 1946 the company was or- 
dered by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to stop illegal practices, 
but continued to resist the union. 
The NLRB found the company 
guilty. of unfair labor practices in- 


threats to close the plant, and il- 
legal surveillance of union adher- 
ents, the ACWA asserted. 


Saying that the atmosphere in 
Sewell plants is “one of terror” 
during organizing drives, the un- 
ion said workers dared not talk 
to each other about the union for 
fear of losing their jobs. Sus- 
pected union supporters are ha- 
rassed, transferred to lower pay- 


ing jobs, or fired, the ACWA 
said, 


Potofsky said union members can 
help in the Sewell campaign by 
telling retail merchants that they 
“will not subsidize an anti-union 
company” by buying Sewell prod- 
ucts, 

Experience has shown, he said, 
that many retailers will respond 
favorably when union members 
make a determined effort to explain 
their feelings about non-union mer- 
chandise. 

The ACWA educational cam- 
paign was launched here by ACWA 
Vice Pres. Gladys Dickason and 
Charles English, codirectors of the 
ACWA Southern Organizing Dept. 
Its strongest efforts will be directed 
at educating consumers in North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Flori- 
da, Alabama, Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi, where much of the men’s 


volving discriminatory discharges, 


clothing produced by Sewell is sold. 


URWand U.S. Rubber 
Open Parleys May 8 


Akron, O.—The Rubber Workers will open contract talks May 
8 in New York City for 25,000 members of 18 local. unions cov- 
ered by contracts with the U.S. Rubber Co. 


Already in negotiations with 
and General Tire for contract 


Goodyear, Firestone, Seiberling 
improvements affecting 44,500 


workers, URW also has asked for 
contract talks with the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. for 12,500 employes in 
eight plant locations. 

The URW-U.S. Rubber agree- 
ment runs out June 1. URW 
Pres. George Burdon said the 
U.S. Rubber section of the un- 
ion’s international policy com- 
mittee will start meeting May 2 
in New York to prepare for nego- 
tiations. 

The union has notified Goodrich 


that it wants to open negotiations 


on a contract to replace the current 
master agreement expiring June 9. 
The union has bargaining rights 
for about 82,000 rubber workers 
employed by the six companies. Its 
policy committee voted at a recent 
meeting that URW goals in 1961 
negotiations will include a general 
wage increase and a program aimed 
at reducing loss of jobs because of 
automation. The industry has re- 


ported near-record earnings, the 
committee pointed out. 
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The Jobless F igures 


THXHE GOVERNMENT'S March report on employment and un-| fed: 


M1 


employment has touched off a rash of stories that the recession 


is “bottoming out,” that there are new “bright spots” in the job- 


lessness situation and that generally things will work out for the 
best. ‘ 

Any of these conclusions can be reached from a superficial read- 
ing of the Labor Dept. report which shows employment rising 


and unemployment dropping. A more careful analysis of the figures | 


would dispel the spring-like optimism and reveal the cold grip of 
unemployment on the nation’s economy. 

Employment showed a more than seasonal gain in March of 
more than 40 percent. But unemployment declined only about 
two-thirds of what is normally anticipated for the month. The 
result: a 6.9 percent rate of unemployment, seasonally adjusted. 

For the past four months the jobless rate has remained prac- 
tically unchanged between 6.6 and 6.9 percent despite the better- 
than-seasonal increases in jobs. In both February and March the 
unemployment rate reached postwar record highs—higher than in 
any February or March in previous recessions. In both months, 
also, employment set new postwar records. 

These seemingly paradoxical trends expose the real nature of 
the problem—a rapidly increasing labor foree searching for jobs 
in a period of recession. And even a normal recovery from the 
recession will not provide the jobs to bring the unemployment rate 
down to the 3 percent level that tends to mark a prosperous 
economy. : 

The need is for a sharply expanding economy operating at a 
5 percent growth rate level to make the beginning of a dent in 
the joblessness figures, as well as additional government action 
attacking the hard-core problems of unemployment that will not 
yield to growth alone. 

There are no indications that the rate of unemployment will de- 
cline in any meaningful sense in the next few months regardless of 
what happens to employment. 

This is the import of the March figures—continuing chronic high 
unemployment. 


Letters to Congress 


OMPARED TO the records of past Congresses, the opening 
months of the first session of the 87th Congress produced 
more activity—if not actual legislation—than most. 

It passed a temporary unemployment compensation measure 
and moved toward final passage of aid to depressed areas bill. 
Hearings on other important measures have been completed and 
bills are nearing the floor stage. 

As it returns from its Easter vacation, Congress will face show- 
down votes on many of the key items in the Kennedy program to 
combat the recession and stimulate long-term economic growth. 
The legislative outcome will depend in great degree on whether the 
President has made a deep enough impact in presenting his program 
to stimulate voters into demanding congressional action. 

The results of the next 90 days will depend in great part on 
how loudly and strongly the voters speak up in the letters from 
back home, and on how well they have presented their case for 
action to the vacationing legislators. 
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‘The Company Is Master’: 


The inhuman conditions that prompted New- 
foundland loggers to strike early last year on the 
call of the Woodworkers still exist, according to 
the recently released report of a Royal Commis- 
sion of Inquiry. The report in essence vindicates 
the union’s position and condemns the formation 
of a province-controlled union by Premier Joseph 
Smallwood. Excerpts are printed below. 


QO’ PRICING, or establishing rates: “. . . In 
the West (of the province), where the multi- 
ple pricing system is in great part dead, there is 
less vocal discontent because the men have been 
pressed down pretty well to the dead level of a 
flat rate and have grown resigned to it. They 
can take it or leave it. If a man kicks there are 
just now only too many to take his place. Im- 
provement must come from the outside... 

“The labor is heavy and the life uncomfortable. 
But they are well off to have jobs these days. 

“. . . Loggers seem to think that the agreement 
of 1960-62 (by the Smallwood union) and prior 
agreements gave every cutter a ‘raise’. They have 
not read it. It does not do so; but it is under- 
standable they should think it does. 

“. . . Some tell us they are getting the same 
prices in the same class of woods as they were 
getting six or seven years ago. 

“, . . If the same wood which last year was 
priced at $7.40, $7.50 and $7.60 is this year 
priced at $7.00, $7.10 and $7.20, who is to know, 
and what can be proved? For there is no objective 
standard of ‘wood’. It is always a matter of opin- 
ion. ; 

“, . . The company is master of the logging 
world on this coast. If it drops a man his job 
is gone, to which he is accustomed. His equip- 
ment is rendered useless to him. He must find 
some other occupation, if he can. The negotia- 
tion can hardly be called that. One side is too 
powerful. It is the sole buyer and financier . . . 
The company must eventually prevail. The 
company asserts that the contractors are inde- 
pendent, their own masters, In law they may 
be independent, in practice they have no inde- 
pendence at all. 

/ “.,. The result-of it all is this. The wood de- 
partment is under pressure from above to keep 
down the cost of wood. Thus driven it can only 
look at the contractor and say, ‘Perhaps this year 
we can get the wood from him more cheaply’, 
leaving him, however, enough ‘profit’ to get by. 
The strong contractor resists the ‘squeeze down’ 


Royal Commission Vindicates 
Newfoundland Loggers Strike 


as far as he can; insofar as he succeeds he is ina 
better position to give his cutters better pay. Wage- 
earners’ payments are fixed. The weaker contrac 
tor is squeezed down a little, and can help himself 
only by squeezing down a little on the men; by 
adjustment of prices so that the cutters get a little 
less; by saving on food, its quality rather than its 
quantity as a rule; by making a little money on 
the ‘van’ (merchandising goods to the loggers); 
and of course, by seeking speed and efficiency in 
such things as haul-off, driving, etc., where per- 
haps with luck he ean cut time. Human nature 
is human nature, and a man must save- himself. 
Hence the system often presses in the end on the 
cutter.” 


ON JOBBERS CAMPS: “The extemporized 
habitations of the men, made out of anything that 
came to hand, and equipped with ‘bits and pieces’ 
are really dark and squalid hovels which would 
not be used as hen houses except by the most 
primitive farmer. Dirt is everywhere, Rats are 
common. Dilapidation is the rule.” 


ON CONTRACTORS’ CAMPS: “The contrast 
in some contractors’ camps is striking. The camp 
is unpainted, dark and dirty. The light is froma 
limited number of common flat-wick kerosene 
lamps. Said one old logger to us, ‘When you have 
lighted one, you have to light another to find it’ 


“, . . With the introduction of electric power 
we think that piped water should be required 
in all cases:.. . Surface or dipping or bog wells 
should not be accepted. Arrangements for caf- 
rying off waste water from wash basins or other 
such things should be of metal and not of wood 
- - » Besides provision for hand basins and hot 
water for the cook, which is most necessary for 
sanitary reasons, there ought to be hot water 
to spare for warming shower baths ... ‘ 


“. . . Every bunkhouse should be provided with 
enough tables and chairs to allow, say half the it 
mates of the bunkhouse at one time to sit up at 4 
table for the purpose of reading, writing or play 
ing games: one table sufficient for six in a bunk 
house accommodating seventy men is obviously 
not enough; the rest lounging on their bunks if 
semi-darkness. People are entitled to some degre? 
of comfort. 


“. . . We had complaints of stale and infefiot 
food being rejected by the men. We have no rea 
son to. suppose these complaints were not true.” 
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Morgan Says: 


Extremist John Birch Society 
Based on Ignorance, Hysteria 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 

n over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


HE PETRIFIED FOREST of American 

political thought is about to be explored but 
the expedition is not likely to get very far unless 
the key explorers show more heart for it than they 
displayed today. A congressional -probe of.an 
anti-Communist group is something ie! a trae 
but Sen. Thomas Kuchel, 
a liberal Republican from 
California, took the floor 
of the Senate to request an 
investigation of the John 
Birch Society whose Jead- 
er, a retired Massachusetts 
candy manufacturer, has 
accused Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower of being a “dedi- 
cated . . . agent of the 
Communist conspiracy.” " 

“Good God,” cried Morgan 
Kuchel, “should the American people permit this 
kind of spleen to be poured on a man who has 
dedicated his whole life to freedom?” 

The answer to his question was no thundering 
stampede on the part of his colleagues to action. 
It develops that in reply to a number of queries 
about the society, the Senate’s counterpart of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, the in- 
ternal security subcommittee headed by Missis- 
sippi’'s James Eastland, has issued a form letter 
saying “we are happy to state that it seems to be, 
from our records, a patriotic organization.” 

. However, Chairman Walter of the Un-Amer- 

ican Activities Committee did indicate he has 

ordered a preliminary investigation of the John 

Birch Society. This move came after Republi- 

can Rep. Edgar Hiestand of Burbank, Calif., 

asked for one to clear the record, he said, of a 

lot of inaccurate charges including accusations 

that the organization is fascist or dictatorial. 

Hiestand confirmed he is a member of the so- 

ciety and said he was quite sure other congress- 

men were too. 

Interestingly enough, when Rep. Henry Reuss, 
Democrat of Wisconsin, asked some days ago for 
an investigation of the group, Walter wrote him 
that the committee had received no information 
indicating that an investigation should, or could, 
be made by it. 

Founded in secrecy in December 1958 by a 
man named Robert Welch, of Boston, the group 
was named for a fundamentalist Baptist preacher 
from Georgia who became a missionary, then an 
intelligence officer and was killed in China 10 
days after V-J Day. Welch dedicated his group 
to fighting communism and explained something 
of his philosophy and his tactics in a document 
circulated to members called the Blue Book. 


Washington Reports: 


Fighting communism is a highly laudable and re- 


_spectably popular exercise but Welch considered 
‘most efforts panty-waist affairs and decided te 


engage the enemy on its own terms. The extremes 
of his thinking have alarmed such pillars of con- 
servatism as the Los Angeles Times, rated tart 
comment from Time Magazine and drawn denun- 
ciations from such unradical types as Richard M. 
Nixon and mild Republican Sen. Milton Young of 
North Dakota, both of whom Welch has attacked 


PERHAPS THE MOST complete and carefully- 
documented expose of Welch and his Society ex- 
tant is a series of five articles of Pulitzer-prize- 
winning calibre in the Los Angeles Times by 
Reporter Gene Blake, published early in: March. 
In writings either before or since founding the John 
Birchers, Welch has not only accused ex-President 
Eisenhower and his brother Milton of being Com- 
munists but named Harry Truman, Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, CIA Chief Allen Dulles and the late 
John Foster Dulles, Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Gen. George Marshall as part of the conspiracy 
too. 

Democracy, Welch believes, “is a deceptive 
phrase, a weapon of demagoguery and a perennial 
fraud.” He argues the Communists are using it 
to take over the government and have already 
made dangerous headway. He conceived of the 
John Birchers as a “monolithic society” under 
himself as absolute leader to battle communism 
with every wile ‘and “to promote less government, 
more responsibility and a better world.” One of 
the 10 points of his Blue Book exhorts, “Organize 
fronts—little fronts, big fronts, permanent fronts, 
all kinds of fronts.” In a bulletin last September 
Welch urged his members. to “take over the 
PTA’s.” 


This sounds like a plot for a bad television 
serial, but the society already claims chapters 
or members in all 50 states, with a goal of 100,- 
000 members in 1961, a million ultimately. ° 
Its chapters have intimidated citizens with mid- 
dle-of-the-night phone calls denouncing them 
as Communists, inundated editors and legisla- 
tors with letter-writing campaigns, pressured 
school boards and vilified ministers, praised the 
Un-American Activities Committee and wid- 
ened circulation of the distorted film Opera- 
tion Abolition. A county education official is 
privately reported as saying the society has al- 
ready produced chaos in the schools of Fuller- 
ton, Calif. 


Eventually a movement so heavy with ignorance 
and hysteria, however well-intentioned, should 
fall of its own ridiculous weight but it can cause 
great damage in the interim—damage that in- 
_quiries by the Eastland or the Walter committees 
are not likely to alleviate because they have been 
causing the same kind of harm to our vulnerable 
body politic. 


$1.25 Minimum Wage Forecast 
By Rival Committee Members 


EN. PAT McNAMARA (D-Mich.) and Sen. 

- Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.).have predicted 

that a more liberal minimum wage bill will be 

passed by the Senate than was approved by the 

House, and that Congress will finally agree on an 

increase in the wage to $1.25 an hour, with 
ader coverage than in the House version, 


The predictions were made by the two mem- 
bers of the Senate Labor Committee on Washing- 
ton- Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 
service educational program heard on 460 radio 
Stations. 

McNamara has a bill before the Senate that 
would increase the minimum wage to $1.25 and 
extend protection of the act to 4 million addi- 
tional workers, mostly in the retail trades, The 
House has passed a measure that would increase 
the minimum to $1.25 but extend coverage to 
Only about 1.3 million more workers, with the 

er to get a minimum of $1. The McNamara 
measure approximates the demands of the Ad- 
ministration, 

Javits said that a committee bill is expected 
Modeled after the McNamara bill. He indicated 


he expected it will pass the Senate with limited 
change. 


THE. PROVISION THAT each covered unit 
must do at least $250,000 in business annually 


“and in addition on each such unit must be deal-|; 
ing in goods which cross the state line to the ex- 
tent of 25 percent of its business seems to me to]; 


be a pretty good compositive definition of inter- 


state commerce, and it should go far to reassure |; 


people who are worried about arbitrary or undue 
extension of retail coverage,” Javits declared. 

Asked about the. charge that the proposed in- 
crease is inflationary, McNamara said, “It’s just 
a case of providing a living for these people, not 
even reaching a minimum standard accepted by 
the government.” 


Javits said he didn’t believe the act would 
“imperil anybody economically. I think it is 
just a matter of bringing up those who are far 
below where they ought to be.” He pointed 
out also that such a measure would help protect 
industries in states that have liberal minimum 


=ITS YOUR— 
WASHINGTON 
—“Willand Shelion 


THE STRATEGIC political problems of the Kennedy Adminis- * 
tration after three months of Congress can be observed in the 
conduct of the two top-level party organizations, the national 
committees. 

The Democratic National Committee, with new Chairman John 
M. Bailey of Connecticut presiding, is seeking a way to translate 
the President’s personal popularity into votes for Administration 
bills in the House of Representatives. 

In the House, GOP Leader Charles A. Halleck (Ind.) i. 
maintained tight control of his minority delegation. Conservative 
southern Democrats are in the habit of voting with Halleck and 
their own leader, Chairman Howard W. Smith (Va.) of the Rules © 
Committee, and the Kennedy forces are short of a solid majority, 

Bailey set up a midwestern conference of Democrats over the 
Apr. 7-9 weekend designed to “build a grass-roots fire’ for Ken- 
nedy’s domestic programs. 

His doctrine is that if the people know the facts about the “big 
issues such as the minimum wage,” they will demand congressional 
support of the President. 


* * * 


THE REPUBLICAN National Committee approach is tentative 
but probing for weaknesses. 

Observers have noticed that GOP publicity releases are avoiding 
a heavy-handed tone and are couched in light, needling terms— - 
purported news from inside the White House by “Tom Kitten.” the — 
erstwhile Caroline Kennedy cat, or witticisms describing Cabinet 
members by what are considered appropriate book titles. 

This approach presumably reflects a Republican acknowledge- 
ment. of Kennedy’s personal Prestige after his first two and a half . 
months as President. 

The probing nevertheless goes on constantly. 

The Republican National Committee publicists are paying 
extraordinary attention to the Peace Corps. GOP speakers are 
addressing student groups—not attacking the Peace Corps idea, 
which obviously has attractiveness for many young people, but 
clucking their tongues over whether the Administration has the 
right idea and warning the students that they should be very sure 
what is required of volunteers. These speeches are processed 
and sent out as GOP National Committee releases. 

Such questions as-these are raised: Will the corpsmen be pro- 
tected adequately against corporal punishment under the laws of 
countries of the Middle East if they should be convicted there of 
“minor offenses”? Will corpsmen be given “complete and compe- 
tent instruction” in the techniques of Communist penetration and 
“knowledge of proven methods of combatting Communists in the 
field’”? 

* * a 

A THEME running through Republican publicity ever since the 
campaign is the suggestion, although not the official charge, that 
Democratic “big city bosses” stole the election from Vice Pres. 
Nixon last November. ; 

The national committee is pushing promotion of what it calls 
a “non-partisan” pamphlet entitled “Are You a ‘Shadow’ Voter?” 
—a 12-pager that is asserted to present “for the first time in politi- 
cal history a practical, comprehensive set of election anti-fraud 
rules.” The GOP says the booklet “exposes irregular practices by 
political bosses and offers non-partisan advice for the voter's 
protection.” 

Republican newspapers and writers have Po the booklet 
enthusiastically. There is a noticeable absence of quotations 
from newspapers and columnists equally devoted to clean elec- 
tions in big cities but also aware that rural county courthouse 
rings, which tend to be Republican, have techniques for vote- 
stealing that sometimes make city bosses envious, 

A few Republicans think that their party’s real trouble in the 
big cities in that GOP members of Congress vote almost solidly 
against measures to help the oities solve overwhelming problems of 
urban blight, traffic congestion, water pollution and school shortages. 


CONGRESS WILL PASS a more liberal minimum wage bill than 
the limited one approved by the House; according to Sen. Jacob 
K. Javits (R-N. Y.), left, and Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), who 
has introduced a $1.25 minimum bill in the Senate. The senators 
were interviewed on Washington ‘Reports to the People, AFL-CIO 


wage laws of their own. 


public service educational radio program, 
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JAPANESE PUBLISHERS and editors are just as interested in 
political. affairs as their American counterparts, AFL-CIO Sec.- 


Treas. William F. Schnitzler was 


told by a delegation of political 


writers and editorial writers from leading Japanese newspapers. 
Picturéd in a visit at AFL-CIO headquarters are, left, Ryoichi 


Miura, associate political editor 
Schnitzler. 


of the Mainichi Shimbun, and 


Miura and eight colleagues were briefed on U.S. labor 


and politics by members of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs. 


Kansas ‘Work’ Forces - 


Beaten on Ripper Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
could call a strike, and required 
detailed annual reports and an an- 
nual filing fee to be submitted to 
the state by every local union with 
25 or more members. 

Ironically the court decision in- 
validating the agency shop was 
based in part on the fact that no 
criminal penalties are provided in 
the “right-to-work” ameridment 
adopted in a 1958 referendum. . 

The Kansas high court made a 
distinction between the situation in 
Kansas and the Indiana “right-to- 
work” law which that state’s Appel- 
late Court has held does not bar 
agency shop agreements. 


A constitutional amendment, 
the Kansas court said, can be in- 
terpreted in a broader manner 
than a statute, and particularly a 
statute which carries a criminal 
penalty, as is the case in Indiana. 

It quoted the Indiana court de- 
cision on the agency shop as point- 
ing out that “the law is well set- 
tled that [a] penal statute will be 
strictly construed and not construed 
to include anything beyond its let- 
ter.” 

The Kansas State AFL-CIO sub- 
mitted a brief to the court arguing 
for the legality of agency shop con- 


Collective Bargaining Report: 


Union-Won Pay Hikes Seen 
Needed To Rout Recession 


Despite the opposition to be expected from business interests, union-negotiated wage hikes would 
help pull the nation out of the recession, according to the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. | 

The current issue of Collective Bargaining Report, a department publication, observes that man. 
agement will press to hold down contract gains but attacks the industry argument that “for the good 
of the economy, wage increases should be extremely small or eliminated altogether.” 


Inability of consumers to buy the?— 


products Anferican industry can 
produce is a major factor in bring- 
ing about: and prolonging reces- 
sions, the AFL-CIO publication 
says, adding: 

“Rising wages are beneficial 
for the economy and indeed are 
desperately needed by the nation 
to build up consumer demand so 
that idle men and machines will 
be put back to work. 

“Increases in wages and sala- 
ries are particularly valuable in 
a recession period, when it is 
necessary to offset the loss in 
total wage income stemming 
from rising unemployment and 
reduction in hours worked.” 

Acknowledging that most con- 
tract settlements during 1961 may 
be roughly similar to those of the 
past two years—wage increases of 
3 to 5 percent plus improved fringe 
benefits—the AFL-CIO publication 
points out that “larger increases are 
justified and can readily be taken 
in stride by most of industry.” 

Based on bargaining experience 
during past recessions; employers 
may be expected‘ to emphasize the 
condition of the economy as a rea- 
son for “restraints” on wage in- 
creases. The AFL-CIO publication 
emphasizes that “this appears to be 
done primarily for psychological 
reasons, in a desire to soften union 
pressures for increases, but the re- 
cession is rarely truly a major issue 
at the bargaining table.” 

The Dept. of Research also 


tracts in the state. 


points out that there will be “great 


Efficient Planning by Management 
Can Cut Hospital Costs, Experts Say 


New York—Health and welfare experts here overwhelmingly support organized labor’s claim that 
hospital costs can be cut dramatically by more efficient management and better planning. This was 
the consensus of speakers at a day-long conference on the cost and quality of hospital care spon- 
sored by representatives of labor, management and the Foundation of Employe Health, Medical 


Care & Welfare, Inc. 


o 


The conference drew some 100® 


trade union leaders, 75 employer 
representatives, and trustees of ap- 
proximately 100 health and wel- 
fare funds. 

Top physicians joined union 
spokesmen and leading figures in 
health plans in asserting that im- 
pressive savings in hospital opera- 
tion could be effected through co- 
ordinated efforts by physicians, pre- 
paid health plans and hospital man- 
agements. 

Suggestions for more ‘inailbieibs 
cal hospital administration in- 
cluded the sharing of expensive 
equipment, less wasteful opera- 
tion of out-patient departments, 


common purchasing of supplies, 
joint payroll and data processing 
systems, pooling of hospital re- 
sources and services, and conver- 
sion of some hospitals into nurs- 
ing homes or special purpose in- 
stitutions. 

Martin E. Segal, health, welfare 
and gpension consultant, charged 
“deliberate downgrading of prepay- 
ment medical plans” and called on 
insurance companies to institute 
independent audits of claims and 
take other steps to correct possible 
abuses. 

He deplored what he termed “a 


concept held by some physicians— 


“I might be hollering in a 


my views... 


‘Free of Pressure, ’Morgan 
Lauds AFL-CIO, Network 


News commentator Edward P. Morgan gave what he de- 
scribed as “a commercial in reverse” in accepting the Alfred I. 
duPont Radio & Television Award for 
and “integrity” of his radio reporting and commentaries. 

Deploring commercial pressures on broadcasting, which 
make it “sometimes very difficult for a reporter with a sense 
of purpose . . . to squeeze his findings in between the filter 
ads and the deodorant commercials,” Morgan added: 


lished commentaries in a closet if the ABC network and the 
AFL-CIO, my sponsor, had not afforded me an outlet for 


“My criticisms, including those of broadcasting and the 
labor movement, have been free of pressure or censorship.” 


the “thoroughness” 


vacant lot or stacking unpub- 


that insurance is to protect the 
physician’s income rather than the 
patient’s.” 

The contention that 20 percent 
of the bed day use in hospitals 
could be cut with large capital cost 
savings and dramatic reductions in 
the cost of purchasing hospital care 
was made by Donald B. ‘Straus, vice 
president of the Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York. Straus 
noted that if some 5,200 general 
care beds could be closed down in 
New York City without the need 
for replacement, capital cost sav- 
ings at the rate of $30,000 per bed 
would total $156 million: © 4 

Dr. Ray E. Trussell,‘ newly. ap- 
pointed city commissioner of hos- 
pitals, led other speakers in declar- 
ing that prepaid health and hospital 
plans have a responsibility to keep 
the public regularly and fully in- 
formed about proper standards of 
physicians as well as new develop- 
ments in medical care. 


Dr. Martin Cherkasky, director 
of Montefiore Hospital—one of the 
three highest-cost institutions in the 
city—told the conference that “be- 
fore hospital costs can be lowered, 
the basic character of medical 
practice must be changed.” 

He predicted wages in hospitals 
will continue to rise until they are 
equal to those in industry. A 
scientific and medical “explosion” 
has added to the rise in hospital 


diversity in the many thousands of 
settlements during the year” with 
the increase negotiated dependent 
on such factors as membership atti- 
tude, union strength, management 
attitude, the economic condition of 
the particular company or industry 
and the weight given to contract 
benefits other than wages. 

Some 3 million manufacturing 
workers are covered by long-term 
agreements which will provide au- 
tomatic increases during 1961, the 
most common of which is between 
8 and 9 cents an hour. In many 
cases, cost-of-living adjustments will 
be added to the scheduled raises. 
Among some 600,000 construc- 
tion workers under long-term agree- 
ments, about half will receive in- 


programs. 


creases of 17 to 21 cents an hour 
during the year. 

Reviewing wage negotiations 
during 1960, the Dept. of Re- 
search cites Labor Dept. statis. 
tics covering nearly 7 million 
workers, mainly in manufactur- 
ing, under collective bargaining 
agreements for units of 1,000 or 
more workers. 


Thirty-five percent of the work.’* 


ers received hourly increases of 9 
to 10.9 cents; 18 percent were be- 
tween 7 and 8.9 cents; 25 percent 
under 7 cents, and 22 percent over 
11 cents. 

The tabulation does not include 
the value of fringe benefits, which 
in many cases were a considerable 


factor in the contracts. 
. fA 


Labor ‘Cram Courses’ 


Back Union Programs 


A “cram course” in government sent 40 members of the Rub- 
ber Workers and 25 Textile Workers Union of America business 
agents back to their home locals from Washington, D. C., with 
improved ideas of how to win support for their union’s legislative 


Course tutors—John W. Edelman 
of TWUA and Joe Glazer of URW 
—said most of the students at- 
tended “class” for a week, then 
wrote papers on their experiences. 
The TWUA institute, second of 
the year, has been held at least 
once every year for 12 years, but 
was the first held exclusively for 
TWUA business agents. 
Twenty-five agents from 13 
states attended a briefing session 
addressed by Paul Swaity of the 
TWUA Education Dept.; William 
DuChessi of the TWUA Commit- 
tee on Political Education; and 
Edelman, legislative representa- 
tive in Washington. At other 
meetings TWUA Sec.-Treas. John 
Chupka spoke on the meaning 
of legislative institutes, and Staff 
Dir. William G. Phillips of the 
Democratic Study Group on the 
job ahead of the 87th Congress. 
The group also heard members of 
Congress and legislative aides. 
The “field work” consisted of at- 
tendance at congressional hearings, 
sessions and committee meetings; 
appointments with senators and 
congressmen from home states and 
districts; and a visit to the new State 
Dept. building. 
AFL-CIO staff members spoke on 


France Honors 
Veteran Unionist 


leader who was instrumental : in 
cracking the Communist’s Party’s 
attempted subversion of the Mar- 
shall Plan has been promoted to an 
officer of the Legion of Honor. 

Pierre Ferri-Pisani, of Marseille, 
is an old. friend of the American 
trade union movement. In the 
1946-49 period he was_instru- 
mental in keeping ports open to un- 
load Marshall Plan aid in face of 
a concerted attempt by the Com- 
munists to strike the ports for po- 
litical purposes. 


year-old Ferri-Pisani was one of 
the first leaders of the French re- 
sistance movement. He was ar- 
rested in 1943, imprisoned, later 
sent to Buchenwald and other Nazi 
concentration camps and _ finally 
liberated in May 1945. In 1946 
he was named a knight of the Le- 
gion of Honor and awarded the 
Croix de Guerre with palm and 
Star. 


costs, he asserted, 


A veteran French trade union 


During World War II the 60- 


pending bills—Raymond Munts of 
the Dept. of Social Security on un- 
employment -compensation, Sey- 
mour Brandwein of the Dept. of 
Research on wage and hour legis- 
lation, Jack Beidler of the Dept. of 
Legislation on working with con- 
gressmen, Dir. Stanley Ruttenberg 
of the Dept of Research on full 
employment, Russell Allen of the 
Industrial Union Dept. on federal 
aid to education, Frank Fernbach 
of the Dept. of Research on state 
and local taxes, and Dir. Lawrence 
Rogin of the Dept. of Education, 

The URW institute brought in 
40 union members from 10 states 
for the same kind of intensive 
study of the legislative process. 
Among those who spoke were 
Sen. Claiborne Pell (D-R.I.) and 
Dir. Nelson Cruikshank of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Secur- 


Union Marks 
Triangle Fire 
Anniversary 
(Continued from Page 1) 
Cavanagh, Jr., warned that the 
measure, designated as the Albert- 


Folmer bill, would set back the safe- 
ty campaign 50 years to the days 


of public interest in worker safety. 

. Mrs. Perkins gave an eyewitness 
account of the Triangle tragedy, 
and told how labor and civic groups 
launched a vigorous campaign for 
safety laws in New York and many 
other states. 

Other speakers included Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of for- 
mer Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who stressed the need for con- 
stant vigilance; Mrs. Esther Peter- 
son, head of the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the U.S. Dept. of Labor; 
and Prof. Robert S. Holzman of 
New York University. 

The ceremony included unveiling 
a bronze plaque at the site of the 
fire, and memorial rites at the graves 
of seven unidentified victims in the 
Evergreens Cemetery. 

The Albert-Folmer bill would de 
lay until Apr. 1, 1962, the effective 
date of fire safety legislation enacted 
after 24 workers lost their lives 


in a 1958 factory fire. — 


when the Triangle fire led to a surge _ 
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‘Not in Best Interests’: 


Meany States Policy 
On “Buy American’ 


A “Buy American” campaign runs counter to the “best interests 
of American workers” and the policy of the AFL-CIO, federation 
Pres. George Meany has declared. 

Meany defined labor’s position on the issue in a letter to the sec- 
retary OL a union label committee replying to orie of many he has 


received- requesting clarification of‘ 
the AFL-CIO position on “Buy 
American” promotions. 

The AFL-CIO president wrote 
Larry Russell, secretary of the label 
committee of the Polk County La- 
bor Council in Des Moines, Ia., 
that the federation ‘cannot lend 
its support to the promotion of a 
‘Buy American’ program,” and 
added he hoped “that your union 
label committee would not under- 
take such a campaign.” 

Stressing labor’s support of 
programs to promote internation- 
al trade, Meany pointed out that 
“many millions of Americans are 
dependent for their livelihood on 
the sale overseas of the goods 
they produce. The United States 
cannot hope to sell goods on the 
world market unless we are will- 
ing to buy goods from other free 
nations.” 

The other side of the issue, wrote 
Meany, is that the free nations will 
either trade with us or be forced 
to trade with the Soviet Union and 
its satellites. “That would help the 
Communist cause,” he said. The 
only alternative for these nations is 


to shut off trade, which would also 


Radio, TV Stations Hit 
For Coverage of Politics 


Congress has been urged to restate the principle that radio and 
television stations, as a condition for retaining their licenses, must 
allocate “equal and adequate time” for both free and paid political 
discussions in advance of national, state and local elections. 

» | Testifying > before; Sqnate Interstate Commerce subcommittee, 


aid the Communists as their econo- 
mies withered away. 

“For these reasons—jobs of U.S. 
workers, U.S. economic health and 
U.S. foreign policy—we must sup- 
port more, not less foreign trade,” 
Meany went on. 

The AFL-CIO insists, however, 
“that action be taken to deal with 
real harm to American workers 
and to U.S. industries that may 
result from large-scale foreign im- 
ports of certain products into the 

~US.” 

The job, he added, is to relieve 
the harm that has been done and 
prevent future harm, “not create 
additional damage to other Amer- 
ican workers and industries, or, in 
fact, the nation as a whole by sup- 
porting ‘Buy American’ campaigns.” 

The AFL-CIO is_ continually 
working with the U.S. government, 
through the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, with the inter- 
national trade union movement, 
with the Intl. Labor Organization 
and “every other possible source to 
ease and prevent serious injury 
from import competition,” Meany 
said. 


Morris S? ‘No*ik 3a radio and tele-© 


‘vision Sohsulthnt; péisted out that 
during the 1960~presidential cam- 
paign 70 out of 315 radio stations 
affiliated with the American Broad- 
casting Co. network refused to carry 
a paid political series because of 
“station policy” against such pro- 


grams. 

Novik, who is a radio and tele- 
vision consultant to the AFL- 
CIO, said the series, sponsored 
by the Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers, involved both political talk. 


Supreme Court 
To Hear Appeals 


The Supreme Court has agreed 


- fo review the conviction of former 


Teamster Pres. Dave Beck, whoeis 
appealing a 15-year sentence re- 
ceived in a Washington State court 
for alleged misappropriation of $1,- 
900 in union funds. 

The high court also agreed to 
hear arguments on the appeal of 
Carpenters Pres. Maurice A. 
Hutcheson, who is facing a six- 
month jail term for contempt of 
Congress. 

The court will hear both a 
during the October term. 

Beck, convicted on a charge of 
pocketing the proceeds from the 
tale of a Cadillac owned by the 
Western Conference of Teamsters, 
contends that stories in the press 
tad on radio and television in- 
famed the grand jury that indicted 
a and made a fair trial impos- 


’ 


Hutcheson, convicted for failing 
fo answer some questions during 
hearings by the McClellan special 
Senate committee, contends that he 
Was within his constitutional rights 
© decline to testify on matters 

ing with a highway land case 
for which he was facing trial in 

iana courts at the time of his 
‘pearance before the Senate com- 
Mittee. 


and entertainment. He said the 
difficulty encountered in schedul- 
ing the broadcasts proved that 
“the worst problem is not equal 
time” but rather “getting any 
time for political discussions on 
radio.” 

The communications consultant 
also said that despite the public in- 
terest in the debates between Pres. 
John F. Kennedy and Vice Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon during last year’s 
campaign, 35 independent televi- 
sion stations and 10 network af- 
filiates did not cafry the debates, 
and that a maximum of only 919 
out of the 3,500 licensed commer- 
cial radio stations carried the 
broadcasts. 

Novik urged that the Federal 
Communications Commission call 
a conference of television and radio 
Officials and representatives of the 
major political parties to work out 
ground rules for future handling 
of political broadcasts, and that 
such a conference be held “early 
enough to apply to the 1962 elec- 
tions.” He recommended that the 
conference consider these propos- 
als: 


@ Political announcements by 
disc jockeys or other personalities, 
‘on their own programs, “should be 
forbidden as a violation of fair 
play and good taste.” ~ 

@ The practice of scheduling 
political spot announcements im- 
mediately following a program 
sponsored by the opposition party 
should be barred. 

@ The last-minute “blitz or sat- 
uration campaign” by one candi- 
date or party should be prevented. 
Such last-minute drives, he said, 
“have been a blight on several re- 
cent campaigns, including the last 
one.”: 

@ Stations should not use their 
editorial time for political comment 
unless “they are prepared to give 
equal opportunity to the opposi- 


tion.” 


LESS HEAT but perhaps more light than usual was generated on 
the latest “Briefing Session” program, “African Forecast.” 
ists were Prof. Alphonso Castagno of Queens College, left, and 
Louis E. Lomax, newspaperman and author. 
MacVane, briefing officer for the program. 


U.S. Policy on Africa 
Termed ‘Shortsighted’ 


American policy toward the emerging nations of Africa, and 
toward the remaining colonies there, should “reflect what we as 
a people believe, rather than . . . what we as a people fear.” 

This observation by Louis E. Lomax set the keynote for an edi- 
tion of “Briefing Session,” the public affairs television series pre- 


> 


Panel- 


Looking on is John 


sented by the AFL-CIO and theo— 


National Educational Television & 
Radio Center. 


Under the title of “African 
Forecast,” Lomax and his fel- 
low - panelist, Prof. Alphonso 
Castagno, examined the convul- 
sions in the world’s second larg- 
est continent. While they dis- 
agreed on some details, such as 
the timing of independence move- 
ments, they united on the propo- 
sition that until very recently, 
American poligies toward Africa 

‘ were shortsighted or worse. 


“To be. absolutely explicit about 
it,” Lomax said, “we have got to 
come up with a foreign policy which 
states the American principles of 
freedom ‘and equality of mankind 
in very concrete terms, rather than 
one which simply expresses our 
fear of communism.” 

Castagno, assistant professor of 
political science at Queens College, 
stressed the need for more positive 
action to aid educational and eco- 
nomic development of African na- 
tions. There are two basic “im- 
pediments” to American influence, 
he added—first, racial problems in 
the United States, and second, our 
country’s alliances with some na- 
tions that still have colonies. 

He was especially critical of our 
relationship with Portugal and Por- 
tugal’s colonié. 

“They (the Portuguese) are 
telling us what our policy direc- 
tions ought to be in NATO, and 
we cannot tell them what they 
ought to do about Angola and 
Mozambique, which suggests we 
are a satellite of Portugal,” 
Castagno said. 

A “long-range view” should lead 
us to put pressure on Portugal to 
give “some independence” to those 
colonies, he went on, so autonomy 
would be granted “bit by bit” as 
education and technology improved. 

Lomax rejected the gradual ap- 
proach, 

“This business of telling people 


Labor, Cornell Have 
Retirement Course 


New York—A seven-week course 
designed to assist union members in 
making advance plans for retire- 
ment is being offered by the New 
York City AFL-CIO and the Cor- 
nell University School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations. . 


that we must wait until they can 
do certain things before you, who 
have your foot on their neck, will 
move your foot, is the thing that 
makes them maddest,” he insisted. 


“If they are willing to accept 
gradualism it is fine. If they 
wish to move swiftly then let’s 
move with them. We should 
think of the Africans as we think 
of ourselves, and remember that 
the things that would pain us as 
individuals probably pain them.” 


The author of “The Reluctant 
African” also said he was shocked 
to find the extent of American in- 
vestments in the Union of South 
Africa. He recommended that the 
holders of such investments get 
rid of them now, not just for moral 
reasons but because they will even- 
tually be lost. 

Edward P. Morgan is host and 
moderator of the programs. John 
MacVane is briefing officer. 


Desegregation 
Next Issue 
On Briefing 


“Briefing Session” will move to 
the problems typified by Little 
Rock, Ark., in its next presenta- 
tion. Titled “With All Deliberate 
Speed,” the program will deal with 
school desegregation. - 

Both guest panelists will be 
Southerners, but of different view- 
points. Everett Tucker, Jr., is 
president of the Little Rock School 
Board and executive director of 
the city’s Industrial Development 
Co. Harold Curtis Fleming is ex- 
ecutive director of the liberal South- 
ern Regional Council. 

Tucker, son of a cotton planta- 
tion owner, helped to manage the 
property and supervise the tenant 
farmers prior to World War II. 
After the war and a long subse- 
quent illness he managed the in- 
dustrial department of the Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce, from 
which the present development 
company evolved. | 

Fleming, a Georgian, command- 
ed Negro troops on Okinawa dur- 
ing the war. He joined the region- 
al council in 1947 and has been 
active in the race relations field 
ever since. He has contributed 
articles to many publications and 
is co-auth6ér of a book, “Integra- 
tion North and South.” 


|Hodges Gains 
|Control Over 
|Advisory Unit 


The Business Advisory Council 


{| of the Commerce Dept., long a self- 


perpetuating group of top-level cor- 
poration leaders with an office in 
the department and a custom of 
hearing private briefings from Cab- 
inet officials, has changed its struc- 
ture under Kennedy Administration 
pressure. 

The council elected Roger M. 
Blough, U.S. Steel board chairman, 
as its own chairman and under 
firm “suggestions” from Commerce 
Sec. Luther H. Hodges, agreed: 

e@ To accept Hodges as “gen- 
eral chairman” with authority 
superseding that of Blough. 

e@ To expand active member- 
ship to make room for more 
spokesmen of smaller business. 

@ To give Hodges authority to 
name new members from lists of 
nominees and to review total mem- 
bership once a year. 

e@ To open its meetings to the 
press when government officials ad- 
dress the group. 

e@ To find a new office, outside 
the Commerce Dept., for its staff 
secretary. 


The BAC has been sharply criti- 


|cized in Congress for its closed- 


door policy in frequent meetings 
at vacation resorts and its self-per- 
petuating structure despite its status 
as an Official advisory group to the 
Commerce Dept. 


Hillman Group 
Gives $27,000 
In 14. Awards 


New York—The Sidney Hill- 
man Foundation has announced 
grants, scholarships and _lecture- 
ships totaling $27,000 to 14 educa- 
tion institutions in the United 
States, Puerto Rico and Israel. The 
1961 awards were disclosed by 
Jacob S. Potofsky, head of the 
foundation and Hillman’s successor 
as president of the Clothing Work- 
ers. 

The biggest single grant—$5,000 
—will go towards establishment of 
a Puerto Rican Cultural Center in 
New York. 

Scholarship awards will be 
made to American University’s 
School of Intl. Service, Wash- 

' ington, D. C.; Roosevelt Univer- 
sity, Chicago; Chicago Medical 
School; the Educational Founda- 
tion for the Apparel Industry, 
New York; New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University; 
University of Puerto Rico; and 
Amal School in Israel, 

Lectureships were renewed or 
established at the University of 
Rochester; Howard University, 
Washington, D. C.; City College, 
New York; Temple University, 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh Uni- 
versity. 

A grant was made to the New 
School, New York, for the Sidney 
Hillman Memorial Room and a 
library collection, and to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to assist in 
underwriting a biography of the 
late Prof. John R. Commons, pio- 
neer labor historian. 


U. S. Travel Agency 


Endorsed by UAW 


The Auto” Workers hope to send 
thousands of factory workers over- 
seas on UAW tours in the near fu- 
ture, UAW Education Dir. Carroll 
Hutton told a House committee in 
supporting a bill to set up a U.S, 
travel agency. ’ 

Such an agency, Hutton said, 
should aim to attract wage-earners 
along with upper-income sightseers. 
He proposed federal encouragement 
of group tours by European and 


Latin American workers. 


. 
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Unemployment Mounts to 6. 9 Percent 
Seasonal Pickup Fails 


To Reverse 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Wolfbein’s warning came as the 
‘report showed an alltime high in 
employment side by side with con- 
tinued widespread joblessness. 

Chairman Walter W. Heller of 
the President’s Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers said in a speech that 
a cross-section of economists agree 
a “turnaround is close at hand and 
it won't get us out of the woods.” 
Heller said the Administration 
would be “lucky” to get unemploy- 
ment below 4 percent in 1962 and 
would like to see it at 3 percent 
in the long run. 

The Labor Dept. report showed 
a drop of 210,000 instead of the 


© 


Trend 


the report noted that “about 800,- 
000 were without jobs for more 
than half a year,” a rise of 125,- 
000 from February. 

The seasonal pickup in construc- 
tion, agriculture and other outdoor 
work brought an increase of 861,- 
000 in employment, pushing the 
total to a March high of 65.5 mil- 
lion. A rise of about 600,000 had 
been expected, ‘ 

The non-farm sector accounted 
for 592,000 of the increase, bring- 
ing that total to 60.5 million. 


3 Million on Part-Time 


“Among the employed in March,” 
the report observed, “there were 3 
million non-farm workers working 


UNION-INDUSTRIES SHOW WEEK was proclaimed by Mayor 
Louis C. Miriani (left) of Detroit in a proclamation calling attention 


\For Extended 
|Jobless Aid 


f| program, 


States Sign Up : 


(Continued from Page 1) 
gress, are en route to Waals 
ington. 

This contrasts sharply with the 
situation in 1958, when a TUG 
program with optional state parti 
cipation was enacted. At that time 
only 15 states and the District of 
Columbia took part in the federaf 
while six additional 
states enacted temporary programs 
of their own. This brought the 
added jobless pay to only 50 pep 
cent of the unemployed worker 
who had exhausted their regulag 
benefits. ‘ 

39-Week Maximum 


to the AFL-CIO Union-Industries Show just opened and continuing 
until Apr. 12. Receiving the proclamation and presenting the 
mayor with a set of gold cuff links bearing the AFL-CIO emblem 
is Joseph Lewis (center), show director and secretary-treasurer of 


seasonally expected 300,000 decline 


The new law provides for pays § 
in unemployment. 


ment of additional federal benefitg 
to jobless workers who exhausted 
their rights to regular state pays 
ments. after June 30, 1960. Under 
the emergency program, additionalé 


part-time for economic reasons.” 
Heller said in his speech that 
the United States must speed up 
its rate of growth or else unem- 
ployment will get much worse. 


The total of long-term unem- 
ployed—those jobless 15 weeks 
or longer—continued its sharp 
upward climb. 


the AFL-CIO Union Label & Service Trades Dept. Looking on at 
right is Al Leggat, manager of Cobo Hall, scene of the $22 million 


This group swelled by 238,000 
to a total of 1.9 million in March. 
The long-term jobless had held 
steady at about 800,000 last June 
through September, moved up to 
1 million for the last quarter of 
1960, and now has jumped sharply 
each month this year. The March 
total was 24,000 shy of the postwar 
high reached in April 1958. 

Of the long-term unemployed, 


He said the gross national prod- 
uct must be increased by $17 
billion a year just to stay even 
with a growing labor force and 
increasing productivity. 

The Administration’s chief econ- 
omist said recommendations for a 
temporary tax cut and new housing 
and public works programs still are 
“possibilities” and await another 
look at the economy by President 


Kennedy. 


Conservatives Victors 
In Texas Senate Ballot 


Two conservatives, one Democrat and one Republican, will face 
each other in a Texas runoff election for the Senate seat vacated by 
Lyndon Johnson when he became Vice President. ._. 

The runoff became necessary when a record-breaking field of 63 
candidates in the Apr. 4 balloting prevented any candidate from 


polling a flat majority of all votes.© 


The Republican, John G. 
Tower, opposed Johnson unsuc- 
cessfully in last November's 
Senate race but piled up the 
biggest GOP vote in the state’s 
history. 

The Democrat is interim Sen. 
William A. Blakley, appointed by 
Gov. Price Daniel after Johnson 
resigned. Sixty-one other Demo- 
crats including liberals and mod- 
erate liberals trailed Blakley in the 
polling. 

On the basis of incomplete re- 
turns, Tower, lone Republican in 
the race, held a commanding lead 
of 323,162, to Blakley’s 187,969. 
Rep. Jim Wright was third with 
167,766; Atty. Gen. Will Wilson 
polled 120,436, former State Rep. 
Maury Maverick, backed by the 
Texas AFL-CIO Committee on Po- 
litical Education, polled 104,388; 
-and State Sen. Henry B. Gonzalez 
received 96,134. 


Elsewhere, Republicans lost 


GOP Picks Kansan 
For Rules Group 


House Republican leaders 
have named conservative Rep. 
William H. Avery (Kan.) to 
the Rules Committee to suc- 
ceed Rep. B. Carroll Reece 
(R-Tenn.), who died last 
month. vk 

During the 86th Congress, 
Avery cast nine “wrong” 
votes, according to the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political 
Education. He supported the |. 
Landrum-Griffin Act and op- 
posed such measures as de- 
pressed areas, public housing, 
school aid and minimum 
wage. 

His only “right” vote in 
‘|. the last Congress was on civil 
rights legislation. 


their first big city election of the 
year despite a major effort to cap- 
ture the Democratic stronghold 
of St. Louis. Mayor Raymond 
R. Tucker (D) defeated his GOP 
opponent, Ben Lindenbusch, by a 
nearly 2-1 margin to win his third 
term as St: Louis’ chief executive. 

In the nonpartisan mayoralty 
election in Los Angeles, Mayor 
Norris Poulson, seeking his third 
four-year term, failed to poll the 
necessary majority in the municipal 
primary. Poulson received 132,- 
569 votes, to 90,687 for former 
Rep. Sam W. Yorty and 84,695 for 
City Councilman Patrick D. Mc- 
Gee. Poulson will face Yorty in 
the May 31 general election. 

In Michigan, voters approved a 
referendum proposal for a consti- 
tutional convention to revise the 
state’s archaic organic law and 
elected eight Democrats in nine 
statewide contests. In Wayne 
County (Detroit), the margin for 
the convention was 3 to 1, and 
Democrats carried the area heavily. 

In Wisconsin’s elections, labor- 
endorsed Circuit Judge Myron 
Gordon defeated Atty. Gen. Stew- 
art Honeck for a 10-year term on 
the Supreme Court. Gordon had 
363,170 votes:to 339,280 for Hon- 
eck. Angus Ruthwell, superintend- 
ent of schools at Manitowoc, won 
a four-year term as state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, over- 
whelming William J. Fenelon. 


NYC Health Dept. 
Doctors Unionize 


New York—An unaffiliated un- 
ion of doctors has been certified by 
the city Labor Dept. as exclusive 
bargaining agent for doctors in the 
New York City Dept. of Health. 
The Association of Doctors & Den- 
tists, headed -by a school physician, 
said it represents more than 700 of 
the 853 physicians employed by 


the department. 


free exhibition. 


New Idaho Law Bars 


Bias in Hiring, Housing 


Boise, Ida.—Idaho became the 18th state to enact an enforce- 
able law banning racial discrimination in employment as Gov. Rob- 


ert E. Smylie (R) signed a labor-backed bill passed shortly before 


adjournment of the legislature. 
In addition to prohibiting job 


creed, color or national origin, it@ 


discrimination because of race, 


also prohibits discrimination in sale 
or rental of housing. 

In Idaho, which has a ere 
Negro population, the most nu- 
merous groups which have been 
victims of discrimination are 
.Mexican-Americans and Indians. 
The AFL-CIO worked closely 
with a statewide Indian tribal 
council in steering the bill through 
the legislature. 

The bill, which had bipartisan 
support, passed the House 44 to 10 
and the Senate 29 to 14. It places 
enforcement powers under the State 
Labor Dept. and penalizes viola- 
tions as misdemeanors. 

In Indiana, which has had a fair 
employment law without enforce- 
ment provisions, some improve- 
ments were made in an amendment 


- the former law. 


which fell short of labor’s goals. 


Congress Nears Showdown Votes | 


The revised law sets up a Civil 
Rights Commission authorized 
to initiate investigations of dis- 
criminatory practices and to hold 
public hearings and subpoena 
witnesses—improvements over 
However, no 

provision is made for enforce- 
ment through criminal penalties 
or by applications to the courts 
for cease and desist orders. 

Other states with enforceable 
fair employment practices laws are 
Alaska, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, Washington and Wisconsin. 

Kansas, as well as Indiana, has 
a law without enforcement pro- 
visions, 


benefits—for a period half agaig 
as long as that provided by statg 
programs, with a maximum of 3§ 
weeks of combined federal ang 
state aid—will be paid for weeks of 
uneniployment beginning on OF 
after Apr. 8, 1961. The program 
expires June 30, 1962. 
State unemployment compen 
sation offices have established the 
machinery for filing of claims um 
der the TUC program. Some 
states—like Maryland, for exam 
ple—scheduled special Saturday 
openings on Apr. 8 to handle the 
initial processing of claims. 
Labor Dept. sources have estix 
mated that benefit checks will be 
in the hands of a majority of 
claimants during the week of Am 
17. 


LEDRARY OF venig 
UNIVER ie of wyen 
LARAM! 

“OMP 


On Kennedy’s Minimum Wage Bill’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
line margins, beginning with the 
five-vote edge by which the Rules 
Committee enlargement was ap- 
proved. They included a 49-45 
vote by which the Senate beat back 
efforts to subject area redevelop- 
ment loans and grants to annual 
congressional review, and a 46-44 
Senate victory over conservative ef- 
forts to put the burden for TUC 
benefits on states hardest hit by un- 
employment, instead of spreading 
the cost equally over all employers. 


One Sharp Setback 

The first three months included 
one sharp setback—when the 
House, by a one-vote margin, 
turned back the Administration- 
backed compromise minimum wage 
bill which would have provided a 
$1.25 minimum wage, in steps, and 
coverage for 3.8 million additional 
workers, and substituted a $1.15 
minimum with coverage for only 
1.3 million moge employes. 

In the Senate, where minimum 
wage votes in the past have gen- 
erally been more liberal, efforts will 
be made to salvage the measure by 
enacting most of Kennedy’s origi- 
nal propusals for $1.25, in steps, 


and coverage for 4.3 million, 


At his Apr. 6 press conference, 
Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
said the Administration supported 
the minimum wage bill introduced 
by Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), 
declaring the measure “meets in 
substance” Kennedy’s wage-hour 
proposals. 

Goldberg said the Administra- 
tion was opposed to a pending 
amendment, submitted by Sen. A. S. 
Mike Monroney (D-Okla.), which 
would limit retail store coverage to 
those chains operating in two or 
more states. The Administration 
bill would cover retail chains doing 
more than $1 million worth of busi- 
ness annually. 

The Secretary charged that Mon- 
roney’s amendment would be “dis- 
criminatory,” and that 1.1 million 
workers would be denied coverage. 

He pointed out that many multi- 
million-dollar establishments would 
be exempt solely because they oper- 
ated entirely within one state. He 
cited one chain in New York state, 
with 185 outlets and grossing $170 
million annually, which would be 
freed of wage-hour requirements 
under the Monroney amendment. 

Later, the Labor Dept. released 
a “partial” list of 37 chains, 


which together gross more thal) 
$2 billion annually, that would! 
be exempted by the Monroney? 
amendment. The list, which” 
Goldberg said was based on it* 
formation from congressional 
sources, was made up of one 
state chains grossing between $6 
million and $180 million a year. 
Little opposition is expected 
the House to the scaled-down ver 
sion of social security improvement 
approved overwhelmingly by thé 
Ways & Means Committee. The 
measure would provide for a 1@ 
percent increase in cash benefits fom 
widows, a boost in minimum ben@ 
fits from $33 to $40, and optional 
retirement, with reduced benefitt} 
for men at age 62. 4 
House-Senate conferees also will - 
take up the differing area redevely 
opment bills passed last monthiy 
In the months ahead, the Adminis 
istration can expect that such kef 
measures as federal aid for school) 
construction and teachers’ salaries 
medical care for the aged and seem 
tions of the housing bill will be 
subject to close votes because of 
the narrow division between lide 
erals and the conservative coalition, 
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